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later that Japan really and truly hopes for China's unity
and recuperation is a little naive, though obviously penned,
tongue in cheek, to suit the pious aspirations of the Ameri-
can audiences he handled so skilfully in his lectures at
Chicago University. If this latter statement is really the
case and " the Chinese Government itself showed a dis-
position to set its house in order/' why did the Japanese
War Office sell arms to the revolutionaries ? If the Chinese
Government was " paralysed " by the revolutionary move-
ment and only pursued a " half-hearted policy of reform "
instead of going the whole hog, why did Japan officially
offer to aid the Manchu Government against the revolu-
tionaries ? If it is " the true interest of Japan to see China
wide awake, reformed and strong/' why did M. Ijuin
inform Yuan-shi-Kai on December 23, 1911, that Japan
would not permit the abdication of the Manchus and the
establishment of a republic in Peking. And, finally, why in
December 1914 did Baron Kato advise Yuan-shi-Kai to
restore the Manchu Government ?

The hub of Japanese intrigue in China was undoubtedly
Dr. Sun-yat-Sen, a very extraordinary man, who has
risen to the heights of a republican's ambitions and fallen
to the depths of national dishonour. Whether a would-
be reformer is justified in an alliance with his country's
enemies in order to secure his ends at home, is a difficult
and Jesuitical problem. Does the end justify the means ?
As the end attained never is that which is originally
aimed at, practical experience would inspire a negative
answer. But it is a problem which will probably never
be solved. The career of Sun-j/at-Sen would appear to
show that even if the course is justifiable it is too
dangerous to be often advocated. To quote a Japanese
proverb, Sun " poked the bush and brought forth a
serpent."

Japanese policy in connection with the Chinese revolu-
tionaries has been and remains exactly the policy of Riche-
lieu in regard to the Huguenots. Sternly repressing
them at home, he encouraged them abroad. The ideas
which Sun-yat-Sen and his colleague were propagating